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FOREWORD 


F Mr. Moore’s many popular negro 
stories, none has been so generally 
acclaimed as Tom’s Last Forage. Although 
it has never before been published in book 
form, yet it is said to have been as often 
read by professional readers as any story 
ever written of the Old South and the 
negro. 
The late William Jennings Bryan, read- 
ing it at a reception tendered him at Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, said “it more nearly 
- expressed the relationship existing between 
the old-time Southern gentleman and his 


negro slave than any story ever written.” 


[v] 


FOREWORD 


The facts of the story were suggested by 
an incident in the life of the author’s 
father, the late Judge John Moore, of 
Marion, Alabama, who is said to have been 
the greatest of Southern nisi prius judges. 
Of him it is said that no man ever lived in 
Alabama who more generally held the love 
and devotion of all his people, white and 
black, as did Judge Moore. 

Published first in a Chicago magazine in 
1897, Tom’s Last Forage became at once a 
favorite, and so great has been the demand 
for its preservation in book form that the 
publishers have issued it in this small vol- 
ume. It does not appear in any of Mr. 
Moore’s other books. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 
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Y very first recollection and my most 

distinct: the old home, my mother 

in the doorway, the song of a catbird in the 
pomegranate tree. 

But my mother was weeping. 

I came to her and she put an arm around 
me. Small as I was, I felt that she held 
me for support. Tom was coming up the 
path—Tom, who had gone to war with my 
father and was now returning alone. He 
was carrying a carpet sack which my father 
had taken with him when they went away. 

I felt my own heart bound strangely 
when I saw him, for I knew that Tom had 
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gone to war with my father and now he 
was returning—alone. 

On his shoulder was the carpet sack of 
my father, the one he had carried to war 
with his clothes in it; and he had my 
father’s sword and even the saddle he had 
ridden. 

There had been a great battle in Georgia, 
and, though two weeks had passed, no | 
news had come of him nor of Tom. 

I felt my mother’s breath come in a 
quick, strange way. Pale, her eyes fixed on 
Tom, she stood clutching me for support. 
I felt a choking in my own throat until I 
saw Tom’s face break into the smile I knew 
so well. Then he shouted: “Marse John 
ain’t dead, Miss Emily. He and all his 
company was captured at Marietta!” 
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After the war I remember him more dis- 
tinctly—a sly, rollicking rascal of a darky 
with a catfish smile and a jaybird eye. He 
was always ready for a laugh, a joke, a 
drunk, a fight, or a profession of religion. 
He would spend his nights as quickly in a 
barroom as at a prayer meeting, and by 
day he was equally as ready to battle for 
his politics as for his religion. But his 
strong card was his experiences “endurin’ 
de wah,” as a body servant to “Marse 
John’; and his hairbreadth escapes therein, 
the imminent deadly breach, would have 
brought a flush of envy to the dusky cheek 
of Othello himself. It is true that his fight- 
ing was now mostly under his tongue, and, 
like many yet wearing the blue and the 
gray two generations after all hostilities 
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have ceased and when all animosities 
should long ago have ceased with them, 
Tom’s war spirit increased as the square of 
the distance from the crack of the last can- 
non. From his own statements there could 
be no doubt that, besides actually partici- 
pating in every battle of the Civil War, the 
Confederate forces were maintained in the 
field as long as they were, entirely on ac- 
count of his own skill and genius as a “‘fur- 
ager.” 

His other weakness was his habit of dis- 
puting upon questions theologic. In this 
he was peculiarly strong; for, if the dis- 
cussion waxed hot, and he found he could 
not convince his hearer with words, he did 
hot hesitate to smite the centurion’s ear, or 


bite off his nose; and as his war record 
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among the darkies was already Achillean 
and his fistic abilities unquestionable, there 
were few who were willing to “sput de p’int 
wid ’im.” His great argument was the eff- 
cacy of faith over work, and he was so 
scrupulously religious in his belief that he 
finally ceased to work altogether, while it 
required but the spirit of a July sun and 
a weedy garden to set him to arguing with 
renewed zeal. | 
Now a man is what his beliefs make him; 
and so the effect of Tom’s belief developed 
one virtue truly apostolic; he took no 
thought for the morrow, what he should eat 
or drink, he carried no scrip in his purse, 
and, at the beginning of this story, he had 
not even a change of raiment. 
But his stanch friend was “Marse 
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John,” the old Judge who has long been 
Judge of the old Black Belt Circuit of 
Alabama—so long that “the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,” as the 
law books have it. The old Judge was a 
good man and a good Judge—so just that 
the poorest and the blackest negro, when 
jerked up before his bar, never failed, 
equally with the richest and the whitest 
man in the district, to get that justice to 
which he was entitled. Nay, more; for in 
the dignified old gentleman who looked 
down upon him, pitying him in his environ- 
ments of ignorance and poverty, and sifting 
the evidence brought out by the wily law- 
yers, with an alertness that reminds one of 
an eagle on his aerie watching the sly 
maneuverings of a congregation of foxes 
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below, the poor and the friendless found a 
strong and stubborn friend. And if the 
evidence contained but the germ of a doubt 
in the prisoner’s favor, he promptly got the 
benefit of it, though often, to get it, the old 
Judge had to bring to bear in the case the 
guns of his own learned and analytical 
mind. As he grew older, he continued to 
fight for truth with a zeal that seemed to 
increase with the silver of his locks, and he 
would acquit Innocence though the hang- 
man’s rope was already around her neck. 
The old Judge’s influence in the district 
was wonderful, as is always the influence 
of truth and strength. Though unpreten- 
tious and often silent, not all the moralists 
of the circuit could have spun the woof that 


- was in the warp of his work. 
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There is a peculiarly strong bond exist- 
ing, in the South, between the master and 
the servant who have faced death together. 

And so the old Judge now stood up for | 
Tom through thick and thin, and, while he | 
openly lamented Tom’s worthlessness, se-_ 
cretly he never failed to come to his assist- 
ance when in trouble or to supply him and | 
his family with food when hungry. If Tom 
got in jail, he “saunt for Marse John,” who 
quickly bailed him out. If, in a religious 
scrimmage with another darky, he adopted 
the warlike methods of Peter and was fined 
for assault and battery, he “‘saunt for Marse 
John,” who, after listening to his tale, paid 
his fine before the mayor, and turned him 
loose, to the terror and dismay of all other 
darkies who differed with him religiously. 
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If he even concluded that marriage was a 
failure (and the Chancery Court records 
will show that he did so conclude several 
times during the first years after the war), 
he “saunt for Marse John,” who, again 
listening to his tale, must have concluded 
that the woman was entitled to a divorce 
whether Tom was or not; for he never 
failed to go Tom’s security for the costs and 
the $15 lawyer’s fee—all that is required 
in the Black Belt of Alabama to enable two 
yoked-up darkies to separate and then pro- 
ceed to make themselves miserable again 
in another effort to solve the problem. This 
last act raised the old Judge among the 
gods, in Tom’s estimation; there was noth- 
ing, he thought, “Marse John” couldn’t do. 
The man who could thus sunder bonds that 
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God had joined together possessed, in 
Tom’s opinion, a few almighty attributes 
himself. 

And so Tom went on, in spite of the old 
Judge’s talks, admonitions, and even 
threats, until one day something happened: 
The grand jury returned a true bill against 
Tom for hog-stealing. Now, the old Judge 
would do anything in the world for Tom 
outside of his own court, but when Tom got 
into that temple of justice he found himself 
among the laws of the Medes and the Per- 
sians—and he knew it. If that true bill, 
properly drawn by the solicitor and signed 
by the foreman of the grand jury, had in- 
dicted the Judge’s own son, he would have 
tried him as calmly as Brutus did his boy | 
of old. 
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_ But if Tom was in great danger he never 
troubled himself about it. Throughout the 
trial he sat with the air of one who con- 
sidered he was being highly honored to be 
tried by “Marse John,” and in the depths 
of his face was a secret exultation that fore- 
shadowed a complete, a startling, and even 
‘a sensational exoneration. 

He had stolen a shoat from “the majah,” 
the old Judge’s neighbor, and the Major 
made out a plain, dead-shot case against 
Tom. In fact, several colored witnesses, 
led by the centurion’s servant, as aforesaid, 
‘and others who differed with Tom reli- 
} giously, had even waylaid and watched the 
| defendant and seen him take the shoat and 
‘carry it to his own cabin. 
In his own behalf Tom said nothing, but 
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sat with a broad and knowing grin on his 
face, and in his eyes the look of one who, 
besides having a straight flush in his hand, 
held a royal one up his sleeve. His lawyer 
made a feeble effort in his defense, and, 
after submitting a charge or two to the old 
Judge, who promptly overruled them, the 
jury was duly charged, retired, and quickly 
brought in a verdict sentencing Tom to five 
years in the penitentiary. This made Tom 
chuckle outright; he almost split his sides 
in quiet laughter, to the disgust of the court 
and the astonishment of his own lawyer. 

“Stand up, sir!” gruffly thundered the 
old Judge. 

Tom arose with his broadest grin and 
most waggish air. 


“Have you anything to say why this 
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sentence should not be passed upon you?” 
He sat looking sternly at the prisoner. 

And then came a rich scene. 

“Look er-heah, Marse John,” Tom 
chuckled good-naturedly, “does you really 
mean to set up dar on dat bench an’ heah 
dis jury scan’lize my reppertashun lak dat, 
an’ not do nothin’ “bout it? Marse John, 
whut you mean by doin’ dis er way? Jes’ 
tell me!” 

The old Judge turned red with anger. 

“Mr. Sheriff,” he thundered, “take this 
prisoner to jail!” 

For a moment Tom was thunderstruck. 
Could it be possible that Marse John really 
meant it? Was Marse John, the only white 
friend he had, about to desert him? 
Quickly he changed his tactics. He had 
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tried his straight flush and had failed. Now 
for the one up his sleeve. 

“Hol’ on, Marse John, hol’ on!” 

Tom had dropped his funny ways and 
had assumed a look of intense earnestness: 
“You done ax me now, an’ if nuffin’ else 
gwine do you, I hafter tell you whut I do 
kno’ "bout it. An’ you'll ’skuse me, Marse 
John, ef I happens not to be mealy-mouf 
*bout it, nurther; fur you makin’ me do it, 
whuther-no. But I wants you, gen’lm’n uv 
de jury, an’ de shur’f dar, an’ dese law- 
yers heah, an’ all uv you, to b’ar witness 
to de fac’ dat Marse John dun fotch all dis 
row down on hisse’f, befo’ all dese heah 
folks heah, er-tryin’ to scan’lize my repper- 
tashun. “Stid uv sayin’ to you-all at de 
berry fus’ befo’ dis row urver wuz started, 
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‘Gen’lm’n, dese seedlins is squashed, an’ 
dis ole nigger kin go!’ he sot up dar on dat 
bench an’ kerry it on, an’ aig you-all on, 
an’ aig you on, er s’archin’ an’ er s’archin’ 
an’ er axin’ questions, an’ er nosin’ roun’ 
in my privut bizness twell you-all gen’lm’n 
jes’ bleegeter go out an’ fotch in dis heah 
vurdick—an’ I don’t blame you-all ’tall, 
gen’lm’n; I don’t think hard uv you ’tall. 
But I sut’nly wuz s’prized at Marse John, 
when he turn roun’ so sassy-lak in dat ar 
cheer uv his’n, much as ter say: ‘Yow ole 
rascal, I got you now! Whut you got ter 
say “bout it?’” 

“Erhuh! Erhuh!” Tom chuckled and 
scratched his head in deep thought. “Wal, 
~ suh, heah’s whut I got ter say “bout it: Uv 
korse I tuck the Majah’s little bit er ole po’ 
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shoat! but I jes’ swap fur ’im, an’ de Majah 
kno’ es well es I do I wuz jes’ gwine gib 
’im ernudder one back dis fall, an’ er heap 
better shoat den I got f’um ’im, too; fur, 
es you-all kno’, my ole sow is three-quarters 
Buhksheer, an’ fo’ Gawd, gen’lm’n, es I 
stan’ heah on my oaf, ’kordin’ ter de super- 
visement uv Marse John, ter tell: you-all 
whut I kno’ *bout dis thing, dat wuz de 
littles’, bitteres’ no-countes’ pig I uver swap 
fur in all my life! Gen’lm’n, he didn’t 
make even one good meal fur de ole ’oman 
an de ten older chilluns, let “lone de two 
twinses, de Majah an’ de Jedge. We had 
to put dese to bed befo’ supper by tellin’ 
em we gwine have de pig fur bre’kfas’, an’ . 


ter make ’aste an’ go ter sleep so es ter 
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wake up soon in de mawnin’ an’ git dey 
sheer. 

“Arter dey went to sleep, we greased de 
Majah an de Jedge’s moufs wid sum 
cracklin’ skin, an’ put er plate ob rib bones 
an’ scraps by de bed, an’ de nex’ mawnin’ 
when dey wake up we tell ’em dey dun eat 
dey part whilst dey sleep, an’ dey b’leeve 
it ter dis day! Now, ain’t dat er hawg fer 
ter be kickin’ up sech er dust erbout? Ef 
it ain’t so, gen’lm’n, an’ dat wan’t de littles’ 
razerback I ever swap fur, then I ain’t never 
stole hawgs in Georgy!” 

“Frhuh! Erhuh!’ Tom was reminis- 
cent again. “Nurver stole hawgs in Georgy? 
An’ now I’m gittin’ dar, is I? But, b’ar 
in min’, gen’lm’n, Marse John done fotch 
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all dis down on hisse’f. I’d nurver tol’ on 
’m—no! not eben at de jedgment mawn— 
don’t keer how hard ole Gabri’l keep tootin’ 
his hawn, an’ er-lookin’ at me so s’archin’- 
lak wid his fiah eyes, an’ er-sayin’: “Tom, 
whut you know “bout hawg-stealin’ in 
Georgy?’ An’ I’d say, ‘Nuffin, Marse 
Gabri’l, nuffin ’tall, suh, Gawd bless you!’ 
But I can’t say dat now no more, gen’lm’n, 
kase Marse John hisse’f dun ax me ter tell 
whut I kno’ ’bout it! 

**Gen’lm’n, when I fus’ went ter de wah 
wid Marse John, fer ter wait on ’im, I wuz 
es hones’ es de noonday sun; but I hadn’t 
been in de wah six weeks befo’ I’d steal 
anything frum er saddle blanket to de hoss 
dat wuz under it; anything frum a hen-aig 
ter de guv’ment steer! An’ why? ’Kaze 
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Marse John dar had ter hab sumpin’ n’ur 
ter eat. You think I gwine see my young 
marster starve ter de’f er-fightin’ day an’ 
night, wid no chance ter git nuffin’ ter eat, 
an’ er-libin’ on parch cawn an’ Georgy 
branch-water, an’ hit er-smellin’ uv de 
week’s washin’ uv de po’ Georgy white- 
trash up de creek? Ruther walk five miles 
ter wash dey clo’s in er branch den ter hab 
sumbody wash ’em fer ’em in er sho’-nuff 
tub. You think I gwine see ’im starve, I 
say, jes’ on “count uv er little ‘lig’us 
skooples? Many an’ many a mawnin’, suh, 
Marse John ’ud git up frum camp so hon- 
gry an’ weak he cu’dn’t hardly walk, an’ 
say: ‘Tom, you black raskil! did you furage 
any las’ night?’ (He call it furagin’ den, 
gen’lm’n!) An’ I’d laf an’ say: ‘Marse 
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John, you kno’ you ain’t nurver gin me no 
money fer ter git nothin’ wid!’ An’ den he 
laf an’ say, ‘Go-long, you sly raskil, an’ 
fotch in my bre’kfus’! jes’ lak he wuz or- 
derin’ it frum er rest’rant. An’ den I'd 
laf an’ fotch ’im out de soft b’iled aigs, an’ 
de fried chicken, an’ de home-made Georgy- 
kyored ham, an’ de biskets. An’ fo’ Gawd, 
gen’lm’n, in all dat campane I nurver 
know’d ’im ter challenge de rig’larity uv 
his empanelmen’ nur ter s’arch too close 
inter de wharfo’ uv de fotchness! Nur did 
I eber kno’ im ter go out an’ hab er jury 
uv twelve men fotch ’roun’ ter de tent ter 
hol’ any inques’ ob de remains uv dat fel- 
lerny, wid er leetle ole s’archin’ lawyer fer _ 
ter ax questions, an’ keep er-hintin’ *bout 
stealin’, an’ de pen’tenshury, an’ all dat! 
[22] 
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No, suh, gen’lm’n: stid uv all dis hooraw 
an’ red tape, he’d jes’ smile all ober an’ 
fall to an’ say: ‘Gawd bless you, Tom; you 
is er jewel, an’ no mistake!’ ” 

The court room shook with silent laugh- 
ter. Even the old Judge forgot his stern- 
ness with reminiscent smiles as he looked at 
the Major. 

“Now, whar’d dem aigs cum frum, Marse 
John?” and, at the Major, ‘an’ dem 
chickens?” Tom went on. “Whar did I laf 
an’ tell you dey cum frum? Ax de Georgy 
hen-roosts frum Ringgold ter Dalton. An’ 
whar’d dem home-kyored hams cum frum? 
Ax de smoke-houses uv de widders in the 
mountings frum Chat’noogy to Atlanter! 
Erhuh! *Twuz furagin’ den, wuz it? An’ 
it wan’t no harm fur ter eat de po’ widder’s 
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las’ ham, er slorter de chickens uv de inner- 
cents, long es you didn’t pull ’em yo’se’f? 
Erhuh! An’ I ax yer right now, gen’lm’n, 
ef he didn’t read outen de book dis mawnin’ 
mos’ solemnly, an’ ’splain to you-all mos’ 
copiushly dat de ’sessery to de crime is es 
guilty es de ’sessor? Erhuh! *Scuse me, 
Marse John, fer reco’nizin’ dis thing so 
p’'intedly, but you kno’ yo’se’f you tell me 
mos’ p’intedly ter tell whut I kno’ ’erbout 
it, an’ I’m ’bleeged ter do it! Ole Gabri’l 
hisse’f c’u’dn’t made me do whut you kin!” 

“An’ dar’s de Majah,” said Tom, turning 
to the prosecutor who had been enjoying 
the joke on the Judge, “er-settin’ an’ er- 
smilin’ an’ er-aigin’ dis thing on. Mebbe 
he’d lakter kno’ whut I gotter say erbout 
it! Lemme ax yer, Majah, ef yer disre- 
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members de week befo’ de battle uv Resak- 
ker, an’ dat mawnin’ you cum ober ter me 
an’ Marse John’s tent an’ say: ‘Tom, you 
thievin’ son uv darkness, me an’ yo’ Marse 
John wanter hab little Jo, an’? Gin’ral 
Cheat’m, an’ Pat Claybu’n, ober in de tent 
_ fer supper ter-morrer, fer we’re all hongry 
an’ want sumpin’ fit ter eat. We can’t fight 
fureber on er empty stummic. Now, you 
jes’ git on my hoss, ter-day, an’ git a huff 
on you, you black scamp, an’ go up in dese 
hills an’ hollers, an’ bring in sumpin’ fit ter 
eat in hair, hide, or feathers—jes’ make 
dese Georgy hen-roosts howl! Git us 
_sumpin’ fit fer de men dat’s gwinter eat it, 
Tom, fer yo’ reppertashun es a furager is 
sho’ at stake!’ 

“Prhuh! Erhuh! Yow ain’t furgot dat, 
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is you, Majah, ner de supper I got up fer 
you-all? Er whole b’iled ham—T stole dat 
frum er widder-woman’s smokehouse whilst 
I wuz er-pricin’ aigs wid her, an’ er- 
watchin’ de lay uv de henhouse, erwaitin’ 
fer de moon ter go down. Er tuckey-gob- 
bler which I mistook an’ shot fer er wild 
one, meanderin’ round in ’er meader in 
front uv a awf’un ’sylum. Biskits, I got 
frum flour I got outen a widder-woman’s 
clapboard, an’ moonshine licker, I got frum 
a hard-shell preacher’s cellar. An’ when 
all de Gin’rals dun sot roun’ de pine bo’ds 
I fix up fer de table, an’ I fotch all dem 
things in, smokin’ hot an’ smellin’ lak in- 
cense frum heaben, an’ ever’body had a 
good dram outer dat moonshine jug to start 
it, an’ little Jo he up an’ say: ‘Why, Majah, 
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you ax us ter supper, an’ sot us down to 
er banquet! Whar in de worl’ you git 
all dis?’ 

“‘An’ den you wink yo’ eye at Marse John 
an’ say: ‘Gin’r’l Johnston, ef you’d jes’ 
*p'int dat nigger Tom, dar, Cheef uv de 
Commissary Departmen’ uv de Army uv 
Tennessee, we'd nurver go hongry any mo’, 
an’ we'd whip Ginr’l Sherman in two 
weeks!’ 

‘An’ den you-all laf, an’ went to eatin’ 
my furagin’. 

“Erhuh! Ain’t dat so? An’ lemme ax 
you, Majah, whut’s de diffunce in furagin’ 
in wah an’ in peace? An’ s’pose now, thirty 
years arter de wah me an’ my fambly bout 
_to starve, an’ I heah de chillun’ cryin’ fur 


sumpin’ ter eat, an’ I goes by yo’ lot some 
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dark night er kinder dreamin’ all de time 
an’ sorter libin’ lak er ole man will, in de 
pas’, an’ I git ter think I’m in dat bloody 
wah ergin’, an’ out furagin fur you an’ 
Marse John, an’ I happen to pick one uv 
yo’ little ole razerback shoats, ter take back - 
ter camp ergin, is dat anything fur ter raise 
such er hooraw erbout? Ain’t I gwine gi’ 
yo’ ernudder one back dis fall? Jes’ tell 
me! 

“But dat ain’t all, Marse John; an’ you 
kno’ you ax me to tell it all! Who wuz it 
nussed you, day an’ night, when you had 
de chills an’ fever in camp ’round Atlanter? 
Who wuz it stood by yo’ side at de bridge, 
whar de Gin’ral tole you to hol’ wid yo’ 
comp’ny tell dey capture you er kill you, © 
an’ when de Yankees cum lak bees er- 
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swarmin’, an shot you outen de saddle, an’ 
dey captured you, bleedin’ ter de’f—who 
pick you up an’ kerry you quick to de 
Yankee surg’n’s tent an’ tied de art’ry dat 
sabed yo’ life? An’ who nussed you in de 
hawspital, day an’ night, er stealin’ aigs 
fur you when hardtack would er kilt yer, 
an’ young chickens an’ sich? An’ when 
you got well ernuf ter be kerried ter John- 
son’s Islan’, who wuz it, ’stid er gwine on 
wid Sherman’s army ter freedom, nurver 
ter be er slave any mo’, gethered up yo’ 
things, took de letter you writ, an’ footed 
it all de way ter Alabama ter tell Miss 
Emily you wuz safe an’ well? An’ when 
I got dar, an’ seed Miss Emily, Gawd bless 
’er, er cryin’ in de door, an’ de chillun wid 
’er, an’ den when dey seed me bringin’ back 
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yo’ things dey dun gib you up fer dead, 
lak de papers sed, an’ when I got up close 
ernuf ter tell ’er you wuz safe an’ well, 
an’ gib ’er de letter you dun saunt, an’ tell 
‘er how I cum jes’ ter bring yo’ letter an’ 
things an’ sword an’ pistol home, who wuz : 
it but de queenlies’ ’oman in de State—now, : 
thank Gawd, one uv de angels in heab’n, | 
dat wep’ ober an’ clung to dis ole black | 
han’ dat now you say is de han’ uv a hog- 
theef, an’ fit only fer de pen’tenshury, an’ 
es ’er tears drap on it, she smile an’ say: 
‘Oh, Tom! Tom! Gawd will reward you 
some day fer dis! Fer though you is black 
you have act de whites’ uv de white!’ 
“Dat’s whut she say, Marse John: yo’) 
own blessed wife an’ my Mistis dat’s in| 
heab’n an’ de best ’oman dat now libs in; 
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dat lan’ ob light! An’ dar I stayed, Marse 
John, an’ ’tended de place an’ wucked de 
crap, an’ tuck keer uv Miss Emily an’ de 
chilluns tell you come home yo’se’f. Dat’s 
de trufe, Marse John, es yo’ kno’ it is 
yo’se’f; an’ now I’ve tole it all es yo’ ax 
me.” 

And Tom sat down. 

From suppressed laughter in the begin- 
ning of Tom’s speech, the entire court had 
now dropped into subdued sympathy, and 
even tears. The old Judge himself blew 
his nose vigorously, and looked carefully 
over his charges again, while the Major 
came up and whispered in his ear. 

Finally he said, quietly, yet brokenly: 
“The court is of the opinion that it has 
been too hasty in this matter, for, on read- 
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ing carefully the second charge submitted 
by the defendant’s counsel, the court is con- 
vinced it erred in not giving this charge to 
the jury. The verdict is, therefore, set 
aside, and a new trial will be given the 
defendant.” But as he walked out he 
slipped a ten-dollar bill in Tom’s hand and 
whispered fiercely: “You old rascal, if you 
ever come into this court again I'll have 
you hanged.” ; 

Tom walked out quietly and solemnly, a 
free man. But he was never himself from 
that day on. He was sobered, subdued, 
crushed. He seemed to think Marse John 
had gone back on him. He quit drinking, 
fighting, disputing on things religious. He 
even quit telling his experiences ‘“‘endurin’ 


de wah,” and, more wonderful still, he ac- 
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tually went to work. All this was too much 
for him. As the day approached for the 
second trial he became melancholy, mor- 
bid, and finally took his bed in earnest. 
At first they thought he would get up soon, 
but he grew rapidly worse; and the week 
before the trial the doctor said that Tom 
would never “furage” again. The old 
Judge was holding court in another county, 
and had not heard of Tom’s sickness, so 
when he opened court again at home he 
promptly called the case in its order on the 
docket. Tom’s lawyer read the physician’s 
certificate as to the old man’s condition. 

It had never been his intention that the 
case should come to trial again, but the 
formal proceedings of the law were to be 
complied with. 
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The old Judge looked worried—troubled. 
He glanced around the court—the Major 
was not there. He took up his pen and 
quickly wrote across the docket, “Nolle 
prossed; no prosecutor!” and as soon as 
the court adjourned he went by Tom’s cabin 
to see if he wanted anything, and to tell 
him about nol-prossing his case. As he 
neared the cabin he heard the uncanny 
music of the negro mourning song, and it 
startled him. He went in.and found them 
chanting it around Tom’s bed. 

He looked at Tom: he was sober, but 
dying. 

The old Judge sat down by the bed, and 
took Tom tenderly by the hand. The 
negro’s face lit up for a moment with its’ 
old-time light as he recognized his old 
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master. Then he remembered. “Will dey 
try me ergin? Will dey convict de ole man 
ergin, Marse John?” he asked. 

“Not while I am Judge of this circuit, 
Tom—never!”’ as he gripped Tom’s hand. 

“Thank Gawd, Marse John, thank Gawd! 
I knew you—wouldn’t! You see, I wuz 
jes’ furagin’. The Majah knowed it—jes’ 
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furagin He was quiet a little while and 
dozed. Then he sprang halfway up in bed. 

“lemme out! lemme out! Don’t you 
heah it, Marse John? Dat’s taps—de army 
uv de Tennuhsee is sleepin’-—de lights mos’ 
out—I mus’ hustle an’ git sumpin’ ter eat 
—I mus’ furage—gwine on er long furage 
—but I'll wait—on—you—forever—in— 
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de—camp—over—dar, Marse John 
He broke off suddenly; a radiant light 
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gleamed in his eyes; “‘Miss Emily, my mis- 
tis! Oh, dar she is erbecknin’ an’ er- 
smilin’, Gawd will reward you—some— 
day, Tom!” 

Two hours later the old Judge came out 
of Tom’s cabin, crying like a boy. Tom 
had gone on his last “furage.” 
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